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A CALL FOR AMERICAN SERIALS. 


“When will the serial story in the Sunday 
paper terminate?” I asked of the editor of that 
issue. He is known in the office as “the Sun- 
day editor.” 

“In about a month,” was his reply. 

It was my intention that the next serial 
should be an American story by an American 
author. I have been printing English serial 
fiction for years, and I am tired of it. I was 
determined to carry out a long-formed purpose 
to secure something good from the pen of an 
American writer. English stories and French 
translations are to be had almost without num- 
ber. A syndicate circular now before me an- 
nounces for sale serials by S. Baring-Gould, 


G. A. Henty, Katharine S. Macquoid, 
Middlemass, Dora Russell, Fabian Bell, 
line Sargeant, W. Clark Russell, Gordon 
Stables, Henry Herman, George Manville 
Fenn, Grant Allen, B. L. Farjeon, M. E. 
Braddon, Mrs. Hungerford, Ernest Granville, 
Fergus Hume, Hall Caine, David Christie 
Murray, J. Monk Foster, Mrs. Alexander, and 
more than two score of others — in all seventy 
stories, and all by English authors, except one, 
which is by John Habberton. But my letters 
of inquiry for a fictional work for newspaper 
use that would handle phases of American life 
were entirely fruitless. Not one could be 
found. The most and the only encourage- 
ment I got was the following line from a well- 
known New York syndicate : — 

‘“* We shall be in a position in the course of a 
few weeks to offer to our clients a first-class 
serial story by a distinguished American 
author.” 

It was this dearth of suitable American 
newspaper serial literature, I imagine, that 
caused the Mew York Herald to offer $10,000, 
and the Chicago Record $30,000, in prizes for 
serials which should meet certain conditions. 
There may be some reasonable and natural ex- 
planation why so many English stories are on 
the newspaper market, and no American stories 
whatever; but if there is, it is unknown to me. 
I believe there is more money and more en- 
couragement for capable, aspiring American 
authors in writing for syndicates of newspapers 
than in offering their productions to three- 
fourths of the publishing concerns in the coun- 
try. A serial bearing the endorsement of the 
Reader of some well-known publishing house 
could find a ready market among the Sunday 
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papers of the United States, and should yield 
the writer anywhere from $500 to $1,500, or 
more, according to the business shrewdness 
exercised in the disposal of it. The author 
could retain control of the copyright, and re- 
print the story in book form after its newspaper 
use; but this would very likely have to be an 
enterprise of his own, since original publication 
in Sunday papers would probably prejudice 
the story in the estimation of book publishers. 
If, however, the story should prove popular as 
a serial, would n’t that fact justify the belief that 
it would prove popular also between covers? 
Of the six serials at present being published in 
the daily and Sunday papers of this city, four 
are by English authors and two by Americans, 
Captain Charles King and Bret Harte; and this 
proportion is exceptional, since all the six are 
usually of English make. There are but few 
newspapers in the United States able individu- 
ally to offer for stories such prizes as those of 
the Record and the Hera/d, but in combinations 
of ten or more the newspapers could remuner- 


ate very satisfactorily the author of an accept- 
able work of fiction — make the financial return 
as large as it would often be from a publishing 
house, the author. retaining the copyright for 
subsequent profit in the event of becoming his 
own publisher. 

It occurs to me that here lies a fine field for 
the operations of The Writer’s Literary Bureau; 
a field that should, if properly cultivated, yield 
a triple crop to the newspapers of the United 
States, to the American authors of serial fiction, 
and to the bureau itself. I believe the editors 
of this country prefer American to English 
stories — good stories, of course. Cannot the 
bureau undertake the work of bringing the 
newspaper editors and the authors together? 
Probably in this way some of the many stories 
lying unread in the desks of publishing con- 
cerns would find their way into merited type, 
and the value of them into the pockets of the 
writers. 

A Managing Editor. 


PittssurG, Penn. 





PUNCTUATION AND PARSING. 


There have always been letter-writers con- 
stant in their neglect of those convenient things 
still called by some old-fashioned persons “ stops 
and points.” Such careless correspondents 
leave us to find out by our wits how to divide 
their sentences, while only by a capital kindly 
presented now and then can we know where the 
sentences begin and end. 

Of late some sages decry punctuation; they 
tell us that it is utterly needless, in many 
places, to insert commas and periods. 

“ Give up all superfluities,” they say. “ Will 
any mistake arise from reading at the top 
of a page, ‘THE WRITER,’ without a period 
added? 

“A period marks the end of a sentence, and 
children were once instructed to let the voice 
fall on arriving at this mark,” they go on. “ But 
behold some little dunce of the present decade 


reading a title-page; hear him slowly stammer- 
ing: ‘ Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston.’ Will 
he not stop, letting his voice fall as a matter of 
course when he comes to an end, even if he 
does not see that magic dot? In many cases 
punctuation is an insult to the understanding of 
a reader.” 

Perhaps it is; but some readers are of opinion 
that much writing would be improved by .a 
little (or by much) more attention to those 
same punctuation marks. 

If we use but few such marks, moreover, do 
let us put those few in the best place. 

In a recent magazine article, giving an 
account of the great Northwest Sanitary Com- 
mission Fair in 1863, we are told: “ The goal of 
the procession, three miles in length, was ——.” 
Probably the writer meant to assert that the 
procession was three miles long, but what she 
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does assert is that the square in which the pro- 
-cession halted was of that length. 

In a popular edition of Dickens, we find in 
the fifty-fourth chapter of “Dombey and Son,” 
that among the servants bringing in supper was 
“a bald man, with a large beard from a neigh- 
boring restaurant.” 

What is the use of an apostrophe in “ your’s 
truly,” which closes the letters of so many well- 
read and well-educated persons? “ Your’s” is 
most common, but “her’s” is by no means un- 
known. “Your’s” and “her’s!” Why not 
“with equal propriety * hi’s ”? 


Old fashions are just now popular. Having 


reviewed our punctuation, let us refresh our 
“parsing,” and learn to “decline” our pro- 
nouns, that we may shun such sentences as 
this, which illustrates a very common error: 
“The friend whom I thought would come early 
has not yet arrived.” Let us strive, also, not 
to imitate the error of the writer of popular 
articles, who confidentially says: “ Between 
you and I, my reader,” and gives some advice 
“to the wheeler, she who goes off ona ten or 
twenty-mile spin.” 


Pamela McArthur Cole. 


East BrRIDGEWATER, Mass. 





THE COUNTRY CORRESPONDENT. 


I think it was Murat Halstead who said once: 
“ The only way in which an inexperienced man 
can get into journalism is to break in”; and it 
seems to be the accepted truth that there is no 
“royal road” to the editor’s favor, whether one 
wants to begin as a full-fledged city reporter, 
or as a sender of occasional items, worthy of 
publication in a city daily, from a country 
village. 

The country correspondent “breaks” into 
journalism, as a rule, by doing a little reporting 
for his local paper. This is almost always done 
gratuitously, though occasionally a copy of the 
paper is given in payment. By and by the 
would-be journalist finds that his contributions 
are attracting favorable notice among his 
townsmen, and helping the sale of the paper. 
Then naturally follows the reflection, “Why 
not try to find a wider circle of readers, and 
possibly a little pecuniary profit at the same 
time?” 

It seems to be customary at this juncture for 
the embryo writer to forward a letter to the 
editor of whatever city paper seems most likely 
to suit his purpose, offering his services as 
correspondent from his locality. Nine times 
out of ten an appeal like this goes unnoticed, 
and the writer suffers much from the discour- 


agement, and perhaps abandons altogether the 
idea of becoming a journalist. 

If, on the other hand, he waits until some- 
thing happens in his community of sufficient 
importance to interest the busy readers of a 
city paper; if he writes out a story, stating 
facts briefly, but as entertainingly as possible; 
if, with this story, he mails a very brief note, 
saying that he is at the service of the paper in 
the matter of local news-gathering, — the proba- 
bilities are that his effort will be noticed, and if 
his story is satisfactorily put together, an en- 
gagement may result. When he is once 
launched on the sea of journalism, his success 
depends entirely on his own efforts and dili- 
gence. 

The city reporter, who is continually at the 
beck and call of his editor, who has to “ hustle” 
unceasingly in order to give satisfaction to his 
chief and to keep other reporters from getting 
a “scoop” on him, may consider that the 
country correspondent has what he calls a 
“snap,” and would perhaps be surprised if any 
one tried to convince him to the contrary. 

But the way of the country correspondent, if 
not always hard, is by no means universally 
easy. In the first place, he works a great deal 
more on his own responsibility than the city 
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reporter. There is no editor at hand to give 
him assignments, no. points are to be gained 
from co-workers of more experience, and there 
is no certainty of the profit which his work will 
bring, for the country correspondent works 
“on space,” and gets pay for only those stories 
which actually appear in print. 

He must be forever on the alert; for, being 
located in a small place, he has no excuse for 
not knowing everything that is going on. His 
working time is not twelve or sixteen hours out 
of the twenty-four, for he must sleep with one 
eye and one ear open. If the fire bell rings, he 
must be up and off with the “ boys,” for he will 
have to get the news for himself, and must be 
an actual eyewitness, in order to satisfy him- 
self that he gets it correctly. 

He must, in the majority of cases, when he 
scents a story, query the city office for instruc- 
tions. If, however, he is working for a daily 
paper, and he finds a good thing late in the 
evening, he must use his own discretion in 
sending the story, cutting it down or going into 
details accordingly as he judges it to be of 
minor or great importance. Sometimes his 
opinion and the editor’s differ, and then he may 
be reprimanded for telegraphing five hundred 
words, when a hundred would have been suf- 
ficient. Again, he may get hold of something 
which he judges to be of little interest, and 
send a brief dispatch, only to find in the morn- 
ing that a rival paper has half a column on the 
event, and that his editor is in despair at his 
lack of discrimination. 

And right here I must digress to say a word 
about a difficulty which many country corre- 
spondents have to contend with. In many coun- 
try villages the local telegraph offices close at 
eight o’clock in the evening, and the operators 
persistently resent any effort to keep them at 
their post after that time or to reopen their 
offices in order to send an important special. 

As country correspondents do not pay cash 
for their dispatches, leaving the paper to settle 
with the telegraph companies, the operator gets 
no percentage on specials, and where, as in 
many country places, the operator is paid ac- 
cording to the amount and cost of messages 
sent and paid for at the dispatching end, there 
is no pecuniary profit attached to the work of 


sending specials, and, perhaps, this is one of the 
reasons why country correspondents often faib 
to get satisfactory telegraphic service. 

The country correspondent must be a diplo- 
mat. It is almost impossible for him to con- 
ceal his identity from those of his fellow towns- 
people who read the paper which he serves. 
In order to give his paper the best service, he 
must report every event, without regard to per- 
sonal feeling, giving every detail with fairness 
and impartiality. Even then he will sometimes 
offend the people of whom he writes, and will 
have to submit to more or less criticism, though 
his intentions are of the very best. Then there 
are people who believe that reporters are the 
natural enemies of mankind, and who not only 
refuse to give out information themselves, but 
try, by every means in their power, to hamper 
the efforts of the newsgatherer. 

Of course, if the story comes out with any in- 
correct details, they will quite fail to see that 
their refusal to state facts is the cause of the 
trouble, and they will refer to the unfortunate 
correspondent in terms the reverse of compli- 
mentary. 

The country journalist must be always in 
readiness to obey the commands of his chief. 
Occasionally the editor will get a secret tip, or 
find a note in an evening paper, of something 
going on in the vicinity, and he will at once 
telegraph the correspondent to “look it up.” 
Woe betide the unlucky news-gatherer if he 
happen to be temporarily absent from the post 
of duty at sucha criticalmoment. Never mind 
whether the job is distasteful, no matter how 
hard the facts may be to get at, or who may be 
offended by the telling of them, the command 
must be obeyed, or the correspondent must 
acknowledge himself a failure. 

A correspondent must provide a competent 
substitute before leaving his post, for even a 
day. Ifthe substitute proves the better news- 
gatherer of the two, and the correspondent 
presently finds himself ousted from his position, 
he must grin and bear it; for in the matter of 
country correspondence, as in all else, it is “the 
best man who wins.” 

It is not always the best man, either: for 
though I have all along referred to the country 
correspondent in the masculine gender, there 
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are plenty of bright women filling such posi- 
tions. A prominent city afternoon paper, which 
prints a surburban page daily, frankly admits 
that a large portion of the best matter on the 
page is written by bright young women. 

It does not follow that any person who has 
become a valued country correspondent to a 
city paper would prove of equal value on the 
city staff. But there is a much better chance 
for a young man or a young woman who has 
served an apprenticeship as country correspond- 
ent, and as such proved his or her ability and 
usefulness, than for an outsider, to gain a posi- 
tion on the regular staff. 


There is nothing to guarantee that the suc- 
cess begun in the obscure light of the country 
village will continue under the garish glare of 
city life, but there is no reason why the experi- 
ment should not be given a fair trial, provided 
that the necessary position can be secured. 

In any event, it should be the aim of the coun- 
try correspondent to show that he is doing the 
best work possible under the circumstances, 
and to trust to the quick recognition of good 
service, faithfully and untiringly performed, 
for further advancement in the wide field of 
journalism. Helen Combes. 

Sea Curr, N. Y. 





HOW TO MAKE ORNAMENTAL BOOK-COVERS. 


I have often opened my eyes with sheer 
astonishment at the stacks of books exhibited 
on the tables of first-class dry-goods stores on 
bargain day, in fact, every day of the week — 
books at from five, yes, from three 10 fifty 
cents each, that one would have thought cheap 
at a dollar in the days gone by. Save that they 
have perishable bindings, these volumes for 
general use are as good as the best. Their 
paper covers are usually a glaring offense to 
good taste, but the story is all there —the best 
products, of the best authors. 

Wherever one goes visiting, the piles of 
books suggesting careless handling, with their 
covers torn, defaced, or dog’s-eared, give one an 
unpleasant impression of their owners. I have 
a great reverence for good books. By good 
books I mean bright, healthy, readable books. 
They seem to me like loving friends, mutely 
imploring one’s protection, and protesting 
against the carelessness of the book-reading 
public. 

There is an easy way to preserve these 
books, and at the same time make them orna- 
ments for the table, the book-rack, or the 
shelf. Get some linen of the shade called ecru. 
A yard or two costs but little, and will cover a 


number of books. Paste the edges,—after 
having cut the linen a little larger than the 
volume to be covered,—carefully cover the in- 
side margins of the paper covers, and do some 
fancy printing on the back. 

I have in my mind’s eye a cosy room fur- 
nished by a young girl whose exceptional taste 
and native ingenuity would make a barren 
island look habitable. There is nothing costly 
within the four delicately-papered walls of her 
little room, no bric-a-brac from foreign lands is 
there, but everything is so charming in color, 
so harmonious, so finished in detail, that all 
who see it involuntarily exclaim: “What an 
exquisite room!” 

Upon the walls hang four or five inexpensive 
book-shelves that seem to be filled with beauti- 
fully-bound books, and so they are —all hand- 
painted. This girl has exercised her ingenuity 
in decorating the backs of her home-made 
covers with the daintiest designs. Some are 
in gold and white, some in red and black, 
others in yellow and brown, and all are beauti- 
ful, though very few of the volumes cost more 
than ten or twenty cents each. 

Only the backs are elaborately painted. First 
the solid color is laid evenly on, though many 
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of them are only lettered; then the title is 
painted, and after that a little ornamentation in 
lines, a clover-leaf, or some clever design, is 
added. In that way she keeps her books, — she 
calls them her pets,—and they are made not 
only more useful, but quite beautiful. 

I might add that this young lady is averse to 


lending her books, which are really made choice 
by her own handiwork. 

I was thinking of this subject the other day, 
when it occurred to me that some one might 
like a few practical thoughts concerning it, and: 
so I ventured to send this to THE WRITER. 
Mary A. Denison. 


WasuincrTon, D. C. 


EDGAR WILSON NYE. 


The North Carolina town of Arden, a hamlet 
of some fifty inhabitants, chiefly negroes, —a 
place in itself making no claim to publicity, — 
nevertheless is known all over the United 
States as the post-office from which “ Bill” 
Nye dated his Sunday letters. Four miles 
from the village, on the French Broad river, 
are the late humorist’s farm and his comfort- 
able house. From the veranda one may see 
the stream wending its devious way around the 
bases of the hills, and hear its ripples as it 
glides over the Buck shoals which have given 
their name to the estate. 

Here Mr. Nye spent his summers, and all 
the rest of the year that his lectures and other 
business engagements permitted, and from the 
cosy study, leading out of the dining-room, 
emanated the letters to which many readers of 
the Sunday newspapers used to turn immedi- 
ately upon opening their sheets. Flooded with 
sunlight, filled with warmth for the body, and 
comfort for the mind and eye in books, and 
pictures, and the lovely view of field and river 
and hill to be seen from the window, this room 
is an expression of the genial soul of the 
occupant. 

Mr. and Mrs. Nye and two littlesons, Max and 
“ Jim,” who are almost indistinguishable from 
each other by strangers, though they are not 
twins, comprised the family in winter, the daugh- 
ters, Bessie and Winnie, being at school in 
Washington. 

Asheville, ten miles away, lays claim to being 
the birthplace of Edgar Wilson N ye’s celebrity. 


After posing as a health resort, with a marvel- 
ously equable climate, she was favored some 
years ago with a winter that would do credit to 
a northern town, and her pretensions and their 
anti-climax were made comical before the world 
by the clever pen of the humorist, who had 
recently come to this part of the country. As 
a matter of fact, Mr. Nye’s name and work 
had been well and favorably known for years 
before that time. 

A New Englander by birth, Mr. Nye went 
West at an early age, and won his first laurels in 
the active journalism of a growing country. That 
his capacity for work was great is shown by the 
fact that for several years he held the office of 
magistrate in addition to his newspaper work, 
and that under circumstancesewhere the office 
of magistrate was not a sinecure. 

As his writing grew more general, near- 
ness to New York became desirable, and the 
humorist took up his abode on Staten Island, 
and thence removed to western North Caro- 
lina, exchanging his ocean view for mountain 
scenery of equal beauty. Here was written the 
comic “ History of the United States,” pub- 
lished by the Lippincotts in 1894. 

A droll incongruity between word and’ 
thought was a part of Mr. Nye’s humorous ex- 
pression, and this incongruity took in conver- 
sation the form of a quaintness of speech that 
possessed an infinite charm for the listener. 
No one could tell a story better than he. No 
one had a greater store of stories to tell. 

Sarcastic only under justifiable circum- 
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stances, — will any one who read the letter on 
“Hetty Green and the Income Tax” ever for- 
get it?—a thorough kindliness of nature, in- 
stinct with keenness of observation and with 


energy, were the salient features of the charac- 
ter of Edgar Wilson Nye. 


Mabell Shippie Clarke. 
Arpen, N. C, 





EDITORIAL TALKS WITH CONTRIBUTORS.* 


I1X.— By THE EDITOR OF THE HOME. 


During my editorial work of six years I have 
many times been asked: “What sort of manu- 
scripts do you want; what length and style?” 
To give a decisive answer to these questions is 
almost an impossibility, as, for instance, in the 
first case: any manuscript that is bright, 
original, well-written, and concise finds favor 
with any editor, and by bright I mean interest- 
ing, something that holds the attention, with 
occasional flashes of wit and humor; by original 
I mean ideas that are not copied and situations 
that are natural. Every one knows, or ought to 
know, what a well-written manuscript is, but all 
manuscripts are not well-written. 

Serious faults are defects in paragraphing, 
the use of long sentences that are ambiguous, 
and in some cases a disregard of the use of the 
comma. Of course, the typewritten manuscript 
is very delightful to review, but if manuscript is 
written in a plain handwriting, the difference is 
not very marked. 

Short manuscripts that contain much are 





* This series of ‘‘ Editorial Talks with Contributors,”’ written 
by the editors of the leading American periodicals, and telling 
what they want and do not want in the way of manuscripts, was 
begun in Toe Writer for September, and will be continued 
monthly. The article in the September WriTsr was by Wil- 
liam Hayes Ward, superintending editor of the /ndependent. 
The article ‘for October was by Robert E. Bonner, editor of 
the New York Ledger. The article for November was by 
Robert D. Townsend, managing editor of the Outlook. The 
articles for December were by B. Arkell, editor of Zes/ie’s 
Weekly, and Rounseville Wildman, editor of the Overland 
Monthiy. Thearticles for January were by Joseph Newton 
Hallock, editor of the Christian Work,and Edwin D. Mead, 
editor of the New England Magazine. The article for Febru- 
ary was by Robert M. Offord, managing editor of the Mew 
York Observer. 


eagerly seized upon by every editor. Many 
writers use page after page in reaching a simple 
point. They write so much that is needless. 
To be able to write a good short story that has 
plot, character, and originality, is an accomplish- 
ment. Space can generally be found for short 
stories more often than for long ones, es- 
pecially if serials are used in the publication. 
To decide on the number of words wanted is 
impossible, as an editor generally has so much 
space to fill. The serial must leave off at an 
interesting point, which does not admit of any 
adding to, or taking from, the installment. A 
certain amount of advertising is brought in, 
which cannot be left out or changed, and the 
editor must fill the space between the two. In 
papers where the matter is not classified, this 
is not so difficult. Such papers show at a 
glance that the miscellaneous matter is put in 
to fill space, but where an attempt is made to 
use system and order in the make-up, the num- 
ber of words ina story sometimes helps in its 
publication. It is impossible for an editor to 
accept all of the good manuscripts that come to 
him, and in choosing, one generally favors the 
short story of 3,000 words or less, feeling that 
it can more readily be used to advantage. 

As variety is the spice that flavors life, I 
always try to vary the style of the stories that 
I give my readers. I think it rather palls on the 
taste to find that a paper contains nothing but 
love stories. One or two do very well, but 
they will be much more enjoyed if they are in- 
terspersed with a humorous story, or one of 
adventure. A dialect story I seldom accept. 
Many writers attempt a dialect story; they 
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make a very good beginning, but before they 
are half through, they run into plain English, 
more or less, and the effect is spoiled. A’story 
that is written with an attempt to be funny by 
misspelling words is to me a waste of ink and 
paper. If you have not something humorous 
to say, or some ludicrous situation to describe, 
do not attempt to write a humorous story. 
Fortunately, we have very few who do write 
these kind of stories, and we have a still smaller 
number that can write them so that the reader 
will enjoy them. 

In accepting manuscripts for the Home, the 
publishers insist that they shall be selected 
with a view to meeting the requirements of a 
home, and that every member of a household 
shall find something of interest in the columns 
of the publication. This causes many depart- 
ments, consequently a diversity of writers, and 
other contributions besides stories are eagerly 
welcomed. A good article on a household 
topic, written from a practical knowledge of the 
subject, is seldom sent in. Quantities of cook- 
ing recipes are received, but in these days, when 


cook-books can be had for a mere song, it 
seems a waste of space to print column after 
column of recipes, unless they are original, 
which is very rare. 

Interesting stories for children are also 
among the scarce manuscripts received. We 
have many writers who tell most charmingly 
a story that will please a child of from five to 
eight years of age, but very few writers who 
can interest a boy or girl of from eight to six- 
teen. Possibly this is the reason why our 
youth take to reading novels at such an early 
age. The stories written for boys are apt to 
verge on sensationalism and those for girls 
point a moral so plainly that it is necessary 
only to read the first few pages. Every story 
should be written with an object; if we write 
only to entertain, the best fruits of our work 
are lost —in fact, it has no fruit; but all are 
not born writers any more than all are born 
musicians, and to succeed in the field of litera- 
ture requires quite as much plodding as in the 
realms of music. Nella I. Daggett. 


Boston, Mass 





WRITING STORIES FOR BOYS.—IV.* 


When I began to write for publication it was 
far from my expectation that I should devote 
my life to writing stories for boys. I was am- 
bitious, rather, to write for adults, and for a 
few years I contributed to such periodicals as 
Harper's Magazine, Harper's Weekly, Put- 
nam’s Magazine, and a variety of literary 
weeklies. I achieved fair success, but I could 
see that I had so many competitors that it 
would take a long time to acquire a reputation. 
One day I selected a plot for a two-column 
sketch for the Harpers. It was during the 
war. Thinking the matter over, it occurred to 

* The first article in this series, by William O. Stoddard, 
appeared in THe Writer for September, 1895; the second 
article, by James Otis, in THe Writex for October, 1895 ; 
and the thied article, by Harry Castlemon, in Tue Writer 
for January, 1896. 


me that it would be a good plot for a juvenile 
book. I sat down at once and wrote to 
A. K. Loring, of Boston, at that time a pub- 
lisher in only a small way, detailing the plot 
and asking if he would encourage me to write 
a juvenile book. He answered: “Go ahead, 
and if I don’t publish it, some other pub- 
lisher will.” In three months I put in his 
hands the manuscript of “ Frank’s Campaign.” 
This story was well received, but it was 
not till I removed to New York and wrote 
“Ragged Dick” that I scored a decided 
success. 

I don’t intend to weary the reader with a 
detailed account of my books and the circum- 
stances under which they were written. It is 
enough to say that I soon found reason to be- 
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lieve that I was much more likely to achieve 
success as a writer for boys than asa writer 
for adults. I therefore confined myself to 
juvenile writing, and am at present the author 
of more than sixty boys’ stories, besides a 
considerable number of serials, which may 
eventually appear in book form. 

As may be supposed, I have some idea in 
regard to the qualifications that are needed in 
an author who would succeed in this line of 
work, and will set them down briefly, at the 
request of the editor of THE WRITER. 

A writer for boys should have an abundant 
sympathy with them. He should be able to 
enter into their plans, hopes, and aspirations. 
He should learn to look upon life as they do. 
Such books as “Sandford and Merton” would 
no longer achieve success. Boys object to be 
written downto. Even the Rollo books, popular 
as they were in their time, do not suit the boys 
of to-day. A boy’s heart opens to the man or 
writer who understands him. There are teach- 
ers and writers who delight to lecture the 
young. They are provided with a little hoard 
of maxims preaching down a _ schoolboy’s 
heart, if I may adapt a well-known line of 
Tennyson’s. Those parents who understand 
and sympathize with their boys have the 
strongest hold upon them. I call to mind one 
writer for boys (he wrote but a single book ) 
whose hero talked like a preacher and was a 
perfect prig. He seemed to have none of the 
imperfections of boyhood, and none of the 
qualities that make boys attractive. Boys 
soon learn whether a writer understands and 
sympathizes with them. I have sometimes 
wondered whether there ever was a boy like 
Jonas in the Rollo books. If so, I think 
that while probably an instructive, he must 
have been a very unpleasant companion for a 
young boy like Rollo. 

A writer for boys should remember his re- 
sponsibility and exert a wholesome influence 
on his young readers. Honesty, industry, fru- 
gality, and a worthy ambition he can preach 
through the medium of a story much more 
effectively than a lecturer ora preacher. I have 
tried to make my heroes manly boys, bright, 
cheerful, hopeful, and plucky. Goody-goody 
boys never win life’s prizes. Strong and yet 


gentle, ready to defend those that are weak, 
willing to work for their families if called upon 
to do so, ready to ease’ the burden that may 
have fallen upon a widowed mother, or de- 
pendent brothers and sisters, such boys are 
sure to succeed, and deserve success. 

It should not be forgotten that boys like 
adventure. There is no objection to healthy 
excitement. Sensational stories, such as are 
found in. the dime and half-dime libraries, do 
much harm, and are very objectionable. Many 
a boy has been tempted to crime by them. 
Such stories as “The Boy Highwayman,” 
“ The Boy Pirate,” and books of that class, do 
incalculable mischief. Better that a boy’s life 
should be humdrum than filled with such dan- 
gerous excitement. 

Some writers have the art of blending in- 
struction with an interesting story. One of 
the best known — perhaps the best known of 
juvenile writers—excels in this department. 
Carrying his boy heroes to foreign lands, he 
manages to impart a large amount of informa- 
tion respecting them without detracting from 
the interest of the story. I have never at- 
tempted this, because it requires a special gift, 
which I do not possess. 

One thing more, and the last I shall men- 
tion—a story should be interesting. A young 
reader will not tolerate dullness. If there are 
dull passages which he is tempted to skip, he 
is likely to throw the book aside. The interest 
should never flag. If a writer finds his own 
interest in the story he is writing failing, he 
may be sure that the same effect will be pro- 
duced on the mind of the reader. It seems to 
me that no writer should undertake to write 
for boys who does not feel that he has been 
called to that particular work. If he finds him- 
self able to entertain and influence boys, he 
should realize that upon him rests a great re- 
sponsibility. In the formation period of youth 
he is able to exert a powerful and salutary in- 
fluence. The influence of no writer for adults 
can compare with his. If, as the years pass, 
he is permitted to see that he has helped even 
a few of his boy readers to grow into a worthy 
and noble manhood, he can ask no better re- 
ward. 


New York, N. Y. Horatio Alger, Fr. 
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VoL. IX. 








The first thing the average editor does when 
he starts to read a manuscript the sheets of 
which are fastened together by a ribbon or a 
brass fastener, is to take out the fastener, so 
that he can slip each sheet as it is read under- 
neath the package of manuscript. Contribu- 
tors might save editors trouble, therefore, by 
not fastening the sheets of their manuscripts 
together at all. There is no advantage gained 
by using fasteners. 


* 
* * 


People with the artistic faculty strongly de- 
veloped are proverbially impractical. That 
may be why drawings for illustrations sub- 
mitted with manuscripts are so often drawn on 
heavy cards of various shapes and sizes, so 
that they do not make a convenient package, 
and the expense for postage is much greater 


than it need be. Good bristol-board is heavy 
enough for ordinary india-ink drawings, and 
if the drawings are made on sheets all of one 
size, they are easier to handle, and there is less 
likelihood that editors will lose any of them 
than if odd-sized sheets are used. One or 


more small drawings may be made on a single 
sheet. 


* 
* * 


Mr. Gladstone, it is said, has declined tq: 
write an article, “subject not specified,” at the 
rate of a dollar a word offered to him by the 
editor of the Cosmopolitan. lf the offer was 
made, however, it shows how much there is in 
a name in literature — or, at all events, in writing 
for modern magazines. 


os 
In these modern days it is altogether inappro- 
priate for a publisher to announce that he is 
about to issue a new story “from the pen of ” 
So-and-So. If he is unwilling to give the 
author’s brain due credit, he should at least 
stick to the probable facts, and say “from the 

typewriter of” So-and-So. 


* 
* * 


Apropos of copyright in titles, Mr. Collier 
originally intended to call his new periodical 
the 7wentieth Century Magazine, but in deger- 
ence to courteous protest from the managers of 
the Century Magazine, he decided to change 
the title to that of the /nternational Maga- 
zine. 


* 
* * 


Every editor knows that most of the short 
stories which he sends back to their writers are 
fairly well written, and that they are rejected 
chiefly because there is nothing out of the 
ordinary about them. Many young writers. 
make the mistake of imitating others, and 
think they are doing well if they succeed in 
writing a story like one that they have seen 
in print. Such stories editors do not want. 
They are all the time looking for something 
new, and the writer who aims at novelty in his 
plots and in his treatment of them is the writer 
who is most likely to win success. Of a score 
of stories received by an editor, nineteen will 
be “good enough, but ordinary”; the twentieth 
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story may be unusual, and that is the story 
that the editor accepts. 
«** 

It is not desirable that a writer should strive 
to be eccentric; but the story writer should 
try to describe some novel feature of human life, 
to illustrate some new phase of character — to 
tell the reader, in short, something that he did 
not know before. People do not care to read 
the same old thing over and over again, and 
editors, knowing this, constantly aim to give 
them something new. The writer who remem- 
bers this and governs himself accordingly has 
a better chance than other writers of seeing 
his work in print. W. H. H. 


& 


QUERIES. 


{ Questions relating to literary work or literary topics will be 
answered in this department. Questions must be brief, and 
of general interest. Questions on general topics should be 
directed elsewhere. } 





(1.) When sending manuscripts to editors 
I seldom write a letter to accompany the manu- 
script. Inasmuch as each manuscript contains 
my name and address, do you think it neces- 
sary, or better, to write a letter to the editor to 
whom it may be submitted ? 

(2.) Do you think an editor would be in- 
fluenced by either the omission or addition of 
a letter from a contributor ? 

(3-) Is it better form to address letter and 


manuscript to an editor by name, or simply to 
the “ Editor”? 


(4.) Can you give a list of the more impor- 
tant publications which usually conduct prize- 
story contests annually, such, for instance, as 
the Youth’s Companion ? W. P. C. 

[(1.) It is always best to send a brief letter 
with each manuscript submitted to an editor, 
even if the writer’s name and address are also 
given, as they always should be, on the manu- 
script. If the manuscript is accepted, the 
letter serves as a memorandum of its title and 
the author’s address, when the manuscript 
itself is sent .to the printer. If the author’s 
address is given only on the manuscript, it 
might easily be lost after the manuscript has 
got to the composing-room. 

(2.) Except as a matter of convenience, 
editors do not care whether contributors send 
letters with their manuscripts or not. 

(3-) Except in rare cases, no communica- 
tion for a periodical should be addressed spe- 


cifically to any person connected with it. A 
package addressed to an editor by name might 
remain unopened for a long time in case of his 
absence from the office. If a manuscript is 
addressed simply to “the editor,” it is sure to 
reach the proper person promptly. 

(4.) There is no important publication 
besides the Youth's Companion which conducts 
prize-story contests annually, though many 
publications make such offers from time to 
time. All prize offers that are worth considera- 
tion are noted regularly in THE WRITER. 
—W. H. H.] 


In Mr. Roberts’ article in the February 
WRITER he calls attention to an editor’s “ blac 
list.” Last year I sold some manuscripts to 
what I supposed was a reputable syndicate, 
withthe understanding that 1 was to wait for 
my money until the stories were intype. After 
several months elapsed, I was informed, in 
answer to a letter of inquiry, that the syndicate 
had lost the manuscripts and consequently re- 
fused to pay for them. If I were to send these 
stories elsewhere and it should afterward tran- 
spire that the syndicate had used them, and the 
editor to whom I sent them had seen them in 
print before he received my manuscripts, should 
I be placed on his “ black list” as a “swindler ” 
trying to sell a story twice over? On the other 
hand, must I lose sale for the stories when I 
am told positively by the syndicate that they 
have never been used? Would any just editor 
“black-list” an author without first giving him 
an opportunity to explain why he had sent out 
a manuscript that had previously been pub- 
lished ? w. Cc. 

[ No editor would put an author on his black 
list without convincing evidence that such 
action would be just. If any question arose, 
an explanation would always be asked for by 
the editor, before the author was condemned. 
— W. H. H. ] 


That the uncut leaves of magazines are, to 
the reader, an abominable nuisance no one will 
deny. I understand that the reason why the 
leaves are left uncut is to balk the irrepressible 
nuisance who hangs around the magazine 
counter in news shops and reads all the maga- 
zines he or she, as the case may be, can get 
hold of without purchasing. Would it not be 
a small matter for publishers to run through a 
paper-cutter the magazines designed for mail- 
ing to, regular subscribers, leaving only the 
news-stand stock uncut? W. F. H. 


[ The leaves of magazines are left untrimmed, 
because if they were sent out trimmed by the 
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publishers, they could not be bound to the best 
advantage at the end of the year. The binder 
has to trim each volume after the sheets are 
put together, and two trimmings would reduce 
the margins so much that the volume would 
not present a good appearance. Very many 
people, moreover, prefer to receive their maga- 
zines uncut. The experience of publishers 
goes to show, in fact, that those who prefer un- 
cut copies are in a considerable majority, and 
in this case, as in many others, the majority 
must rule. — w. H. H.] 


Will you please give me the correct pro- 
nunciation of the word “chimpanzee”? 
J. Cc. A. 
[“Chimpanzee” is pronounced ‘“chim- 
pan-zé,” with “ch” like “ch” in “chin,” 
and with the accent on the second syllable. — 
W. H. H. } 


(1.) Whena manuscript is sold to a syndi- 
cate, is the writer informed by the syndicate 
when and where it is published, and can he ob- 
tain copies of the papers in which it may ap- 
pear, or does the receipt of the check complete 
his knowledge of the fate of his article? 

(2.) Does any syndicate buy articles which 
have been printed, especially short stories? 

As j. G 

[(1.) Syndicates do not ordinarily notify 
writers where or when their articles are pub- 
lished. 


(2.) An article that has once been printed, 


without being copyrighted, cannot be sold any- 
where. — W. H. H. ] 





SKETCHES OF WRITERS. 


VIII. — ANNE HOLLINGSWORTH WHARTON. 


The decline of the literary glory of Philadel- 
phia has been bravely ended, and a new reign 
of the pen is inaugurated by a group of fresh, 
strong minds, conspicuous among them being 
that of Miss Anne Hollingsworth Wharton, 
whose last three books, “ Through Colonial 
Doorways,” “Colonial Days and Dames,” and 
“A Last Century Maid,” show, by their titles, 
the direction in which her talent finds its best 
expression. 

It was at the home of one of Miss Wharton’s 
ancestors that the Meschianza was held, that most 

‘brilliant of social flights, in the dark days of the 


Revolution; and members of her family have 
taken partin many of the principal events of 
the colonial days. She is, therefore, eminently 
fitted to talk to us about the brave men and 
spirited women who made Philadelphia society 
what it then was, and who bequeathed to the 
Quaker city its distinct American tone. 

But the books mentioned were not by any 
means the first fruit of Miss Wharton’s pen. 
Her literary taste and ability early made them- 
selves felt, and, although many of her youthful 














ANNE HOLLINGSWORTH WHARTON. 


attempts went, as she says, to kindle the fire, 
they nevertheless made stepping-stones without 
which she could not have arrived at her present 
measure of success. 

It was during her study years that her “ Story 
of St. Bartholomew’s Eve” and “Virgilia” 
were published ; and from that time to this her 
essays have been appearing in the papers and 
magazines. 

Miss Wharton's name is indelibly connected 
with the intellectual life of Philadelphia as one 
of the founders of the Browning Society, and as 
a prominent member of the New Century Club, 
the Contemporary Club, the Historical Society, 
and others. One of her most important centres 
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of work is the Pennsylvania Society of the 
Colonial Dames of America, the pioneer of the 
now far-famous National Association. This 
able portrayer of Colonial dames was one of 
the founders of the Pennsylvania Society in 
1891, and has held the position of historian 
ever since. 

When the fair at Chicago claimed every one’s 
attention in 1893, the World’s Columbian Com- 
mission recognized Miss Wharton’s ability by 
appointing her a judge of the American Colo- 
nial Exhibit, for which post she was, by taste, 
intelligence, and training, peculiarly fitted. 

She is now projecting a work which will likely 
bring her further reputation in her chosen field 
and again demonstrate her remarkable talent 
for reproducing colonial character and the 
domestic life of our forefathers. 

The quiet charm of Miss Wharton’s books is 
an index of her personality, and her gracious 
manners, sprightly conversation, and wide 
knowledge cause her company and counsel to 
be sought in all the intellectual movements of 
Philadelphia. 


Harrison S. Morris. 
PHILADELPHIA, Penn. 





CHICAGO RECORD PRIZE WINNERS. 





The awards in the Chicago Record prize con- 
test are as follows: First prize, $10,000, Harry 
Stillwell Edwards, Macon, Ga., for a story 
entitled “Sons and Fathers”; second prize, 
$3,000, Bernard Edward Joseph Capes, Win- 
chester, England; third prize, $1,500, Bert 
Leston Taylor and Alvin T. Thoits, Manches- 
ter, N. H.; fourth prize, $1,000, William 
Augustine Leahy, Boston, Mass.; fifth prize, 
$800, Edward S. Ellis, Englewood, N. J.; sixth 
prize, $600, Miss Edith Bland, Grove Park, 
Lee, England; seventh prize, $600, Jessie C. 
Cowdrick, Ogdensburg, N. J.; eighth prize, 
$500, Thomas H. A. McGill, Denver, Colo.; 
ninth prize, $500, John D. Parsons, Newbury- 
port, Mass., and Frederick R. Burton, Yonkers, 
N. Y.; tenth prize, $500, Miss Charlotte E. 
Abbott, Tottenham, England; eleventh prize, 
$500, Miss Mary Imlay Taylor, Washington, 
D. C.; twelfth prize, $500, Crittenden Marriott, 
Shelbyville, Ky. In addition, the Record has 
bought ten stories from among those not win- 








ning prizes, paying $500 each to these authors: 
William Sands Laurie, B. A., Manchester, Eng- 
land; Miss Blanche Timmonds, Louisville, Ky.; 
Miss Katherine Lee Bates, Wellesley, Mass.; 
Miss Belle Moses, New York City; Frederick 
W. Davis (‘Scott Campbell” ), Chelsea, Mass.; 
Edgar Pickering, Margate, Kent, England; E. 
H. Clough, Oakland, Calif.; Miss Bessie E. 
Duffett, St. Leonard’s-on-the-Sea, England; 
Mrs. Jeanette H. Walworth, New York City; 
and Miss Amy Skene, Hatfield, Herts, Eng- 
land. 

In all 816 manuscripts were entered in the 
competition. The first reading reduced the 
number to 385. Each story submitted to 
the final judge had been read by seven Read- 
ers, four times without the final chapters and 
three times complete. 





THE SCRAP BASKET. 





In THE WRITER for February, page 20, sec- 
ond column, this sentence occurs : — 

“The sentence from the Century cannot be 
properly judged excepting in connection with 
the. preceding sentence, with which it is inti- 
mately connected.” 

Allow me to say that I think this sentence 
faulty for these reasons: (1) “ sentence in the 
Century” is not an agreeable sequence of 
sounds; (2) “excepting” is used for except, 
which is identical in meaning, three letters 
shorter, and the common form; (3) the sen- 
tence is not sufficiently terse. The latter clause 
is unnecessary, and the whole would have been 
better written thus : — 

The quotation from the Century cannot be 
judged properly apart from its connection. 


W. H. W. 
Battimorge, Md. 





HELPFUL HINTS AND SUGGESTIONS, 





To Enclose a Coin.—It is not usually best 
to send a coin in a letter, but when it is neces- 
sary to do so, a neat little three-cornered en- 
velope to enclose the coin and keep it from 
rattling around can be made by tearing off the 
corner of an old envelope in such a way that 
the torn edge of the front of the envelope cor- 
ner will fold over the torn edge of the back, 
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so 
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like the flap of an ordinary envelope. A large 
or a small corner can be torn off, to fit the coin. 


H. S. B. 
Concorp, N. H. 


Convenient Device for Filing Papers. — 
I am using a very convenient arrangement 
for the holding of letters, etc., until I get time 
to file them, and I fancy it is original. I found 
a wire dish-drainer in the house-furnishing de- 
partment.of a store. Over and under the wires 
I have woven a strip of canvas of the same 
width as the drainer, allowing it to hang down 
in pockets on the under side. These, with the 
help of the wires, hold papers admirably, and I 
find it a great helpin keeping my desk “ cleared 


up.” A. M. G. 
East Oraneg, N. J. 





> 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


{ The publisher of Toe Writer will send to any address a 
copy of any magazine mentioned in the following reference list 
on receipt of the amount given in parenthesis following the name 
—the amount being in each case the price of the periodical 
with three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication office. Readers 
who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed for copies 
containing the articles mentioned in the list will confer a favor 
if they will mention THe Writer when they write.) 


Rosert Barr. With portrait. Arthur Reed Kimball. 
Book Buyer (13 c. ) for February. 

Anprew Dickson Waite. With portrait. Affleton's 
Popular Science Monthly ( 53 ¢ ) for February. 

Recotiections of THomas Cartyte. Reprinted from 
Blackwood's Magazine in Eclectic ( 48 c. ) for February. 

MattuHew Arnotp tn His Letters. Alfred Austin. 
Reprinted from National Review in Eclectic (48 c.) for 
February. 

EXPeRIENCES OF AN UNKNOWN Writer. Herman Rave. 
New Bohemian (13 c.) for February. 

Desicn 1n Boox-sinpinGc. Illustrated. S. T. Prideaux. 
Scribner's (28 c. ) for February. 

Atrrep Austin. With portrait. Review of Reviews 
(28 c. ) for February. 

Jost Cuanpter Harris. William R. Baskerville. Re- 
printed from Methodist Review in Review of Reviews (28 c. ) 
for February. 

American Artists’ AssociaT10n OF Paris. Illustrated, 
E. H. Wuerpel. Cosmopolitan ( 13 c. ) for February. 

Hatt Catng anpD MANXLAND. Illustrated. J. Howe 
Adams. Demorest's Family Magazine (23 c.) for February. 

Tea with Du Maurier 1n THE Tempce. Kate Jordan, 
Demorest’s Family Magazine ( 23 c.) for February. 

Newspapers tn Pusiic Scuoots. F.W. Hewes. Youth's 
Companion (8 c. ) for February 20. 

Hevten Kecrer anp Her Teacuer, Miss Suttivan. 
With portraits. Laurence Hutton. Harfer’s Bazar (13 c. ) 
for February 22. 


Locat Fiction. T. W. Higginson, Harfer’s Bazar 
(13 c.) for February 15. 

PAINTING AND SCULPTURE IN THE New CONGRESSIONAL 
Lisrary. II,.—The Decorations of Mr. Elihu Vedder. 
Illustrated. Royal Cortissoz. Harfer’s Weekly (13 ¢.) for 
February rs. 

Wuen Furness Was at Harvarp. With portrait of 
Rev. W. H. Furness, D. D. Jilustrated American (13 c.) 
for February 29. 

A CHat with Branper Mattuews. With portrait. 
Illustrated American (13 ¢c.) for February 20. 

Liset Laws as Tuey Oucut To Bs. Lewis B. France. 
Newspaperdom (8c. ) for February 6. 

Tue Reporter’s Worx. Newspaperdom (8 c.) for Feb- 
ruary 20. 

Mrs. E. J. Nicnotson. Portrait. Newspaper Maker 
(13 c. ) for February 20. 

Cuarves H. Taytor, Jr. Portrait. Mewspaper Maker 
(13 c. ) for February 21. 

Wittiam M. Sincerity. Portrait. Newspaper Maker 
(13 c. ) for February 27. 

James Gorpon Bennett. Portrait. Fourth Estate 
(13 c.) for February 6. 

ALEXANDER MAcmILLAN. With portrait. Pudlishers’ 
Weekly (13 c.) for February 1. 

ALEXANDER MacmiILtan. With portrait. Critic (13 c.) 
for February 1. 

Evsripce S. Brooxs. Rochester( N.Y.) Union and A dver- 
tiser for February 1. 

F. Marton Crawrorp InTgeRvigwep AsoutT His Work. 
Frank G. Carpenter. Cleveland Leader for February 2. 

“Tan Maccaren” at Home. Brooklyn Citizen and De- 
troit Free Press for February 2. 

Gitpert Parker Interviewep. New York Commercial 
Advertiser for February 3. 

Srepuen Crane. With portrait. John N. Hilliard. 
Rochester (N.Y.) Union and Advertiser for February 8. 

AvexanperR Macmitian. Isaac N. Ford. New York 
Tribune for February 8. 

Paut Vertatne. Raymond Daly. New York Sun for 
February 9. 

James Wuitcome Ritey anp His Work. Rochester 
(N. Y.) Union and Advertiser for February 15. 

Mrs. E. J. Nicnotson. New Orleans Picayune for Feb- 
ruary 16. 

Grorce Gissinc. Kate Woodbridge Michaelis. Boston 
Transcripft for February 21. 

Katuerine E. Conway. With portrait. Mary E. Gib- 
bons. Buffalo Express for March 1. 


> 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


“Ellen Burroughs” is the pen name of Miss 
Sophie Jewett, an instructor in English litera- 
ture at Wellesley college. 


Francis Bellamy, who for nearly six years 
was one of the editors of the Vouth’s Com- 
panion, has been added to the editorial staff of 
the Ladies’ Home Fournal as one of Mr. Bok’s 
principal associates. He is a cousin of Ed- 
ward Bellamy, author of “ Looking Backward.” 
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Tom Masson has taken the editorial place on 
Life which was vacated by James S. Metcalfe 
when he joined the staff of the Cosmopolitan. 

John Habberton has joined the editorial staff 
of the ///ustrated American. 


Mrs. Amélie Rives-Chanler was married at 
Castle Hill, Va., February 18, to Prince Pierre 
Troubetzkoy, a Russian of some fame as a 
composer and artist. The Prince and Princess 
have since started on a European tour. The 
Princess will soon publish another story, the 
»plot of which is laid in America, Australia, and 
England. 


Sidney Colvin, at the British Museum, Lon- 
don, asks holders of letters from Robert Louis 
Stevenson to communicate with him there, with 
a view to the use of the letters in preparing the 
authorized memoir of Stevenson on which he 
is at work. 


The Queen Regent of Spain has conferred 
on Dr. Wolfred Nelson, of New York, the cross 
of a Commander-in-Ordinary of the Royal 
Order of Isabella the Catholic. 


Aubrey Beardsley has broken out in a new 
quarterly called the Savoy, edited by himself 
and Arthur Symons. “Its exclusive aim is to 
supply the best literature and the best art.” 


Ernest F. Birmingham, editor of the Fourth 
Estate (New York) tendered a reception to 
the officers and members of the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association at the 
Hotel Waldorf Thursday evening, February 
20, which was successful in every way. The 
reception was given in observance of the 
second anniversary of the Fourth Estate. 


Nearly all the valuable engravings, woodcuts, 
and steel plates of the Baptist Publication 
Society were ruined by water in the Philadel- 
phia fire of Sunday, February 2. 


A book about Bayard Taylor, by A. H. Smyth, 


Aas been added to the American Men of Letters 
Series. 


Henry Holt & Co. announce for speedy issue 
“On Parody,” by Arthur Shadwell Martin. 
The book consists of an essay on the art of 
parody and of humorous selections from its 
masters, beginning with 
Romans. 


the Greeks and 





Demorest's Family Magazine for February 
has portraits of Eugene Field, Mrs. Craigie 
(“John Oliver Hobbes”), Alfred Tennyson, 
Lieutenant Julien Viaud (“ Pierre Loti”), T. 
B. Aldrich, Theodore B. Roosevelt, Rev. R. 
Heber Newton, D. D., and Rev. John Hall, D. D. 


The /nland Printer (Chicago) has issued a 


Bradley calendar for 1896 with a very striking 
design. 


The “Life of Francis Parkman” is being 
written by C. H. Farnham. 


Collier’s Weekly for January 9 had another 
sketch of literary Boston, by Lida A. Churchill. 


The Mew York Home Fournal, founded by 
George Morris and N. P. Willis, on St. Valen- 
tine’s day, 1846, celebrated its semi-centennial 
February 26 by issuing a handsome special 
edition, with interesting letters from its old 
contributors, sketches and portraits of mem- 
bers of the present staff, and portraits of many 
leading writers who have been connected with 
the paper. 

The Critic was born January 15, 1881. Its 
fifteenth birthday was celebrated January 18 by 
the publication of an anniversary number con- 
taining a bird’s-eye review of the literary move- 
ment as it has manifested itself in America 


during the past fifteen years, and other interest- 
ing features. 


The Newspaper Maker (New York) trans- 
formed itself from a weekly into a daily paper 
during the three-days’ session of the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association in New 
York in February, and gave a good report of 
the doings of the association, together with 
much other matter and illustrations of real 
interest to publishers. Mr. Lancaster deserves 
much credit for his enterprise. 


The Church is a new monthly Episcopal 
paper to be published in Boston, beginning 
March 1, by F. P. Guild & Co., 308 John 
Hancock building. As soon as practicable it 
will be issued weekly. 

The Loféos is the new name of the New York 
magazine recently called the Cycle and origi- 
nally named the Home Maker. 

The price of the Chap-Book (Chicago ) has 
been raised from five cents to ten cents a copy. 
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Burrelle's Magazine of Events (New York ) 
is a new monthly which summarizes in tabular 
form the important events of each day in the 
year in the world’s history. 

The Ladies’ Home Companion ( Springfield, 
O.) is a monthly now, instead of a semi- 
monthly. 

Fury, the new Boston humorous weekly, is 
dead. 

The effects of the Texas Siftings Publishing 
Company were sold by the sheriff at 5 Dutch 
street, New York, February 6. Alexander E. 
Sweet, who has been president, withdrew a 
month or two ago and started a paper called 
the 7Zexas Sifter, closely imitating the form of 
the old paper. 


Mrs. Rose Hawthorne Lathrop’s recollections 
of Hawthorne in the January Adlantic cover 
the period of his English consulate. 


There are further Memories of Hawthorne, 
by his daughter, in the March A//antic, and 
Edith Brower discusses E. A. MacDowell in 
“ New Figures in Literature and Art.” 


The frontispiece of the Magazine of Art 
(New York) for March is a fine etching, by 
David Low, of “ The Flock” by C. Jacques. 

The Bachelor of Arts Magazine (New 
York) offers a prize of $125 for the best short 
story written by a college undergraduate. The 
terms of the competition are given in the Feb- 
ruary issue of the magazine. 

Short Stories (New York) offers prizes as 
follows: For the best original dramatic etch- 
ing, $25; for the best original pathetic etching, 
$25; for the best original humorous etching, 
$25; for the best original weird etching $25. 
The competition will close July 1. Manuscripts 
must contain not less than 300 words and not 
more than 1,000. The editor will make special 
offers for such contributions as do not secure 
a prize, but seem to him available for use in the 
magazine. Manuscripts should be marked 
“ Etching Competition.” 

The Century company offers prizes of $125, 
$75, and $50 for the three best designs for a 
poster advertising the midsummer number of 
the Century Magazine. The designs must be 
submitted by April 30. 





Romance (New York) offers a prize of tem 
dollars for the best amateur photograph, con- 
taining at least one human figure, sent in be- 
fore May |. 


The Youth's Companion offers eight prizes 
—one of $100, one of $50, one of $25, and five 
of $10 — to amateur photographers for the best 
photographs submitted before July 1. No 
photograph, not a prize winner, will be paid for 
or returned. All are to become the property of 
the Companion. 


In McClure’s Magazine for March Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps tells the story of the beginning 
of her literary life, when, as a girl of twenty, 
she became a contributor to the leading maga- 
zines and wrote a dozen Sunday-school books. 


Frank Leslie's Pleasant Hours for Boys 
and Girls for March has the second paper of 
Frank Lee Farnell’s interesting series on 
“The Favorite Story-writers for Young 
People,” in which are given portraits of 
Horatio Alger, Jr., James Otis, and Sophie 
Swett. 

In Lippincott’s for March Edward Fuller 
writes seriously and somewhat anxiously about 
“The Decadent Novel,” and hardly dares to 
hope for another Jane Austen. 


Current Literature for March has portraits 
of Edward S. Van Zile, William T. Adams 
(“ Oliver Optic” ), Stephen Crane, and Edward 
W. Bok. 

Professor Woodrow Wilson, of Princeton, has 
an article in the March Century, entitled “ Onan 
Author’s Choice of Company,” and the same 
number contains a short essay by Dr. Allen 
McLane Hamilton, on “The Perils of Small 
Talk,” and an article by Emily Crawford on 
“The Elder Dumas.” . 

Mrs. E. J. Nicholson, editor of the Mew 
Orleans Picayune, died February 15, aged 
forty-seven. 

Edgar Wilson Nye (“ Bill Nye” )died Feb- 
ruary 22, at Buck Shoals, near Asheville, N. C., 
aged forty-five. 

Henry C. Bowen, editor of the /ndependent, 
died in Brooklyn February 24, aged eighty-two. 

Arséne Houssaye died in Paris February 26, 
aged eighty-one. 









